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THE CIRCULAR 


Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Soecimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to tuke it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address *THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 
Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
eending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 
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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 

rit. Weemploy no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
sor, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosovel. 
«‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on garTu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘¢ He will swallow up Dears in Victory.” Isaia.. 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &e. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
comirg of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuapter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuartrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. ConstTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
Tianity. THE Bis_e on MarriaGe. Pauw’s Views 
or Marriace. Law or Apu.tery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III].—Cottoquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


—_——— 


THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


Mar- 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 


Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7" If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 ets. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepnid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 

a? Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communrty Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where-—-growing up 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
t 
Oneida, N. Y. " Newark, N. Je 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 


CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, coi varieties. 
PEACHES, 

Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 

Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 

Of various sizes and descriptions. 
IF Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 
Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tueir Mixt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vi., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop, 


W.R.INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R.I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing,) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes.&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE,. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 





instrumentality. 
ing instrumentality of instruction. 


but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








in F aad ani edification, with their growth in 
God. 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 


Ia Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 


Central Business Agency. 


Grorce Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services bo others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust tohim. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods; Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groree Crain, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the-simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, tive with his 
men, and make them interested rartneks instead of 
holding them Sy the mere'bond «f wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages ‘of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 

tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and ldbor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs, 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of thia 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive: FamiLy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scuoor. 
8. That school, rising into the’knowledge of God, 
and having the bestpossible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnurcH. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family nf- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible ‘Game, 

of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 
A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 
A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 
In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the bock in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial yrcceeds 
down the circle till the right hock is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as. is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if su¢h»was the plan adopted. 
The Game is capable oftmany variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is-to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, co that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 
The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, Frege edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as gocd and as 





exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schocls ; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 





gious Press. 





quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 
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We have sometimes wished to know more 
about the history of the Jews in Turkey, and 


whether Turkey has not claim to our sympathy | was his special friend and favorite.” 


as having been more merciful to them than Rus- 
sia. The following, from the London Jewish 
Chronicle. throws some light on the question: 

- The Jews in Turkey in Days of Yore. 

The full emancipation of the Jews in the 
Ottoman empire having recently been effected, 
by the good offices of the Messrs. Rothschild, 
of London and Paris, with the authorities of 


the Turkish government, and the mediation of| fo, fie was ‘a valiant man who had done many 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the following brief 
sketch in the history of the Jews in Turkey, 
especially as to the high position held by many 
of our co-religionists at the courts of several 
Sultans, will be considered highly opportune : 


Most of the sovereigns of Turkey have been 
kind to Israel and her sages. After the de- 
struction of the seeond temple, many Jews 
sought refuge under the kings of Persia, who, 
however, acted cruelly toward the refugees, 
and denied them the privilege of public wor- 
ship according to the Jewish law, especially 
Jezdigred, the last king of Persia, who plun- 
dered them, and during his wars deprived 
them of their synagogues and colleges. It was 
but natural that when, subsequently, the Turk- 
ish rulers conquered Persia, the heads of Isra- 
e] greatly rejoiced in this change of govern- 
ment, and we are told that they went forth in 
procession to congratulate the Turkish rulers 
who conquered their oppressors. The first of 
these Turkish sovereigus was the Caliph Omer 
ben Kataph, who reigned after the advent of 
their prophet Mohammed. He promised his 
protection to the heads of the sages of Israel, 
and he faithfully kept his promise. It is re- 
lated, that during his reign it occurred that a 
Jew came to him seeking his judgment against 
one of the nobles of his court, who had failed 
in paying the Jew for goods purchased of him. 
The Caliph was standing near a wall in the 
suburb, and not having either ink or paper, or 
any writiug materials at hand, he took a brick 
out of the wall, on which he cut out the follow- 
ing words, addressed to the noble officer ; 
‘Take care that there be no claim against 
you, else you will have to lay down your 

- office.’ 

He was succeeded by Caliph Eli ben Abita- 
lab, who conquered Jezdigred, the king of 
Persia, the persecutor of the Jews, and took 
Jezdigred’s wite and household prisoners. 
Subsequently he married the daughter of king 
Jezdigred to the head of the Jewish cap- 
tivity. 

1 am now occupied with a work in which I 
give a full account of all the Jews who held a 
high position at the royal courts in the various 
countrics of their dispersion, and among whom 
[ have enumerated all the eminent Jews who 
were great at the courts of the rulers of Tur- 
key, from the commencement of the kingdom 
dowa to our time. I shall now briefly give an 
historical account of distinguished Jews unde 
tive Turkish sovereigns who ‘reigued in suc- 
cession, namely, father, son, grandson, and 
the two following generations, in a straight 
line. 

1. King Selim-I, the third Turkish empe- 
ror, and the eleventh liueal descendant of the 
Ottomans, and: who commenced his reign in 
the year 5270 of the Jewish calendar, was a 
triend of the Jews. After conquering Syria 
and the Holy Land he went to Jerusalem, 
where he entered the place of the destroyed 
temple, and there worshipped God. A Jew, 
of name Rabbi Joseph-Hamon, was his physi- 
cian and private counsellor. The influence 
and intercession of this physician were unre- 
mittingly exercised for the venefit of bis co-re- 
ligionists, particulars of which are stated in the 
Jewish historical works, such us Jochasin, 
Shalsheleth Hakabala, Shebeth Judah, Koreh 
Hadoroth, Zeimach David, Chronicles by Rab- 
bi Joseph Cohen, Shearith Israel, ete. 

2. His son, Soliman, the fourth ‘Turkish Em- 
peror, and the twelvth lineal descendant of the 
Ottomans, who commenced his reigu in the year 
5280, was also a friend of the Jews. Rabbi 
Tam ben David Jechiya was his physician, 
counsellor, and friend, ard altogether distin- 
guished at court, as related by several histori- 
ans. ‘he author of Koreh Eadoroth says, 
“Rabbi Tam ben Jechiya ben David was 
distinguished in Constantina, (Constantinople, ) 
and was a physician to Sultan Soliman. He 
was learned in the Jewish as well asin the 
Turkish laws, so that ‘Turkish judges came to 
consult him in legal deeisions. He and his 
children hada stipend trom the king. He 
died at an advanced age, and left two sons, 
learned in knowledge aud science. ‘The name 
of the eldest was Rabbi Joseph, a physician, 
and next in rank to the king at court. The 
name of the second was Rabbi Gedaliah. 


This | as caused him to send peremptory orders to stop 


Tam ben Jechiya, filled his Father’s post at 
the court of king Soliman for many years, and 
In his 

Chronicles of the Sons of Jechiya, he farther 
says, ‘‘ The learned brothers and physicians, 
Rabbi Joseph and Rabbi Gedaliah ben Jechiya, 
were the sons of Rabbi Tam. ben Jechiya. 
The first was next to the great King Soliman, 
being in the service of his sovereign, followed 
him in war, and died in the field, to the intense 
sorrow of the Sultan and all his princes, who 
fervently loved him. Great was the grief of 
many of our people when they heard of his death, 


acts,’ a powerful support to all men of wisdom 
and science, and he published, at his own ex- 
pense, many works.” 

[Here is omitted an account of honors paid to 
the Jews by the two following sovereigns. ] 


5. The Emperor-Sultan Mahamad, the 

seventh Sultan of the Turks, the fifteeath lin- 
eal descendent of the Ottomans, and son of the 
Kmperor Amurat, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, in the year 5362. He 
was cured of a serious illness by the medical 
skill of the widow of the great prince Rabbi 
Solomon ben Nathan, the plenipotentiary of 
his grandfather, Selim II., at Venice. The 
Sultan evinced his gratitude to her in regal 
presents and honors. She also received val- 
uable presents from all the nobles. In the 
year 5365, her son, the prince Rabbi Nathan, 
son of Rabbi Solomon, went to Venice on a 
mission forthe benefit of his co-religionists 
there, furnished with high credentials to the 
government of Venice, at the head of which 
was the Duke of Grimano, who paid- him great 
respect. His mission was very successful, hav- 
ing accomplished the amelivration of the con- 
dition of his brethren, as is fully detailed by 
Rabbi Joseph Hacohen, in the above men- 
tioned work. 
I trust that this brief sketch will tend to 
corroborate the opinion expressed by M. Al- 
bert Cohen, ‘* The kings of Ishmael are mer - 
ciful kings.’’ 





THE CIRCULAR. _ 


BROOKLYN, AUG. 1, 1854. 
The Mormon Kingdom. 

The New York Evangelist speaks with some 
concern of the growth of Mormonism. It appears 
from the last ‘General Epistle’ issued by the 
leaders, that their numbers are increasing rapidly, 
and that according to the present rate of emigra- 
tion to Deseret, they will in five years more reach 
the number of 60,000 inhabitants, entitling them 
to the usual privilege of admission to the Union 
as a sovereign State. They are understood tu 
have now on foot a thoroughly drilled army of 
8000—but a little short of the entire regular ar- 
my of the United States. The Evangelist ex- 
hausts itself in attempting to characterize the 
‘shameless profligacy” ‘sensualism,’? ‘ confusion, 
‘degradation,’ &c., of their social system; but 
suggests no method for meeting and counteract- 
ing them. It is evident that good or bad, they 
are a live people, and it will take something more 
than mere moral talk to withstand such vitality 
as they display. Fighting them will only make 
the matter worse. We apprehend that some 
positive movement, like that of religious Commu- 
nism, is the only thing that will successfully out- 
flank them and take the wind from their sails. 





: ee 
A Catholic Quarrel, 

We learn from the Times that a serious collis- 
ion exists between the foreign and native branch- 
es of the Catholic church in this country, in refer- 
ence to the supposed preference of foreigners over 
natives in matters of church promotion. The 
question, it is said, came up as to the policy of 
the church, some time since, when it was under- 
stoud that America was to have a cardinal. There 
were two candidates for the office: Archbishop 
Eccleston, an American, of Baltimore, and Bishop 
Hughes of New-York, an Irishman by birth.— 
Hughes went to Rome, and succeded in getting, 
not the cardinalship, for the Pope decided that it 
was impolitic to create such an office under the 
circumstances ; but he obtained the primacy and 
title of Archbishop of New-York. Since then the 
strife between the native: and: foreign:element in 
the church has continued, until it is said now, 
that the American Bishops have declared a sym- 
pathy with the Know Nothings, which is of course 
equivalent to open war with the foreign born pre- 
lates. Brownson is naturally a partisan of the 
American side; and the course of his Review of 
jate has given such offence to Archbishop Hughes 





Rabbi Joseph ben Jechiya, the son of Rabbi 


The Latest News. 


FROM EUROPE. 

By the arrival of the Canada at Halifax, we 
have one week’s later news from Europe. The 
Russian army onthe Danube has retreated to- 
wards Bucharest, the capital of Wallachia, closely 
followed by the Turks supported by the allied 
forces, and a general battle was expected to be 
inevitable. The Anglo-French troops have thus 
far done no fighting. The Russian Batteries at the 
Sulina or principal mouth of the Danube, which 
were stormed a short time since by the English 
and French fleet, have been repaired and occupied 
by the allies. The free navigation of the Danube 
is said to be restored again, and the Russian 
flotilla on the river is likely to fall into the hands 
of the English and French forces. A victory of 
the Turks over the Russians in Asia is reported. 

As to the movements in the Baltic, the reports 
are contradictory. It is stated on the one hand, 
that an application had been made by Sir Charles 
Napier to the English Cabinet for permission to 
attack Cronstadt and a favorable answer supposed 
to have been returned, and on the other that no 
attack would be made this year. 

The English and French governments appear to 
be encouraged by the recent successful move- 
ments onthe Danube. The position of Austria 
is somewhat equivocal. She has failed to fulfill 
her agreement with Turkey to take possession of 
the principalities, and in connection with Prus- 
sia is endeavoring to secure further negotiations 
for peace. But the probability is that England 
and France will prosecute the war more vigorous- 
ly than ever; and the English government has 
given notice to parliament of its intention to de- 
mand an extra vote of credit of £3,000.000 ster- 
lirg. Accounts from St. Petersburg say that the 
Czar was firm in his determination not to yield ; 
but discontent prevailed in the capital. Three 
hundred persons had been arrested under appre- 
hension of an outbreak. 

From Spain the news is interesting. The in- 
surrection. was spreading rapidly. Several large 
cities and a number of smaller ones had joined it ; 
and the movement which at first only contem- 
plated a change of ministry, is likely to over- 
throw the present government entirely. Accord- 
ing to the latest accounts, Madrid was in posses- 
sion of the insurgents, the cabinet dissolved, and 
the Queen and prime minister had fled from the 
city. Citizens werejoining the insurrection, which 
had hitherto been mostly military. The French 
government was said to favor the insurrection, and 
it was supposed that if successful the insurgents 
might offer the throne to Don Pedro of Portugal. 
A rumour was current that the insurrection was 
instigated by the Russian government for the pur- 
pose of distracting the attention of France and 
England. 

TREATY BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

A Reciprocity Treaty between the United 
States and British Provinces, is now pending 
before the United States Senate, and exciting 
considerable attention in the newspapers. Its 
main provisions are: Ist, the common right of 
the inhabitants of both countries to fish anywhere 
along the shores, bays, harbors, &c., of the Amer- 
ican coast down to the thirty-sixth parallel of north 
latitude. The river-fisheries are excepted. 2d, 
the admission into each country respectively,free of 
duty, of grain, flour of all kinds, meat, vegetables, 
undried fruits, fish, coal, wood, and produce and 
unmanufactured articles generally. 3d, the right 
to United States vessels of the free navigation of 
the river St. Lawrence, and the Canada canals 
used in communicating between the great Lakes 
and the Ocean, on the same terms as British sub- 
jects ; and on the other hand the reciprocal right 
of Canadian vessels to the free navigation of Lake 
Michigan, the United States also agreeing to use 
their influence with the State governments to place 
the State canals on the same footing reciprocally 
as the Canada canals. 








Matters of Mention. 

—All the goods of the steamship Franklin 
have been landed, except a few cases which can- 
not be reached on account of the water. 

—A general movement for the closing of public 
houses on Sunday is in progress throughout Great 
Britain, similar to one of a like character in France. 


—Four of the jurymen who served on the cel- 
ebrated Matt. Ward trial, in Kentucky, have been 
indicted for perjury. It 1s said that several of 
the remaining jurymen would have been indicted, 
but the Grand Jury could not get the sheriff to 
bring up the witnesses. 





his subscription. 


—The Ivarian Community at Nauvoo, founded 





by M. Cabet, according toa statement in their 
paper, has at the present time 405 members, of 
whom 184 are men, 114 women, 107 children, 
Of these 325 are French, 65 German, 6 Swiss, 3 
Italian, 3 Spanish, 1 Swede, 1 English, and 
American. 

—A serious accident happened in New York 
city on Saturday last. A large building, or rath. 
er three buildings in one, in process of erection 
for the Manhattan Gas Company, and nearly com. 
pleted, fell, killing three men and badly woung. 
ing a number of others. The building was 1g¢ 
feet wide and 245 feet long, composed entirely of 
brick and iron, having an iron and slate roof, the 
immense weight of which was undoubtedly jp 
some way the cause of the fall. 

—. ——abo~< ome — 
The Marriage Ordeal. 

An English novelist has lately published a book 
entitled, ‘The Flitch of Bacon, or the custom of 
Dunmow.’ There is something entertaining jn 
the plot of the story, of which we get an idea, 
(and all that we care for) in a notice of the work 
by an English paper. Whether the Custom of 
Dunmow is a mere fiction of the author's brain, or 
has some foundation in fact, we do not know—it 
is this: A flitch of Bacon is regularly salted and 
dried, and proclamation constantly made at the 
Court Baron of Little Dunmow, that it will be 
given as a prize to whatever marricd couple 
can swear that they have lived together for 
twelve-month and a day, im-perfect amity with- 
out offending each other in thought, word or deed, 
The claimants have a regular trial, witnesses for 
and against, &c., and are obliged to take the fol- 
lowing oath: 

You shall swear by Custom of Confession, 

That you ne’er made nuptial transgression : 

Nor since you.were married man and wife 

By household brawls or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise at bed or at board 

Offended each other in deed or word: 

Or since the parish clerk said Amen 

Wished yourselves unmarried again : 

Or in a Twelvemonth and a Day 

Repented not in thought any way: 

But continued true and in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy quire. 

If to these Conditions without all fear. 

Of your own accord you will freely swear 

A whole Gammon of Bacon you shall receive 

And bear it hence with love and good leave; 

For this is our Custom of Dunmow well known: 

Though the pleasure be ours,the Bacon’s your own, 

The many candidates for the Flitch, their sto- 
ry, trial, rejection. &c., and the final triumph of 
one devoted pair; make up the contents of the 
book. At the commencement,of the story, only 
two claims had been made with success in two 
centuries, The following extract from the review, 
shows the way the trial searched the parties, 
which is what gives the idea of the story an at- 
traction to us: 

“ Humphrey Chickweed, of Romford, and Let- 
tice, did very well till they came to the couplet: 
‘¢ Or since the parish clerk said amen, 
Wished yourselves unmarried again.” 
Hereupon Lettice remarked’ that people could not 
help their thoughts. Being questioned:as to the 
meaning of the expression, she replied that “she 
might sometimes have thought she had better have 
remained single, but she had never given utlerance 
to the wish.” Of course, she did not carry off 
the Flitch. Mrs. Trinket, of Billericay, said that 
she could not positively swear that she loved her 
husband Timothy as fervently as she did on the 
day of her marriage, and, therefore, desired to 

omit the lines: 


‘But continued true and in desire 
As when they joined hands in holy quire.” 


With all that can be said against Marriage as 
an institution of a perfect order of society, it is. 
in its place, a grand crucible of character ; and if 
used as not abusing it, may be the means of im- 
proving and refining those who live under it.— 
The relation, though it does not require the ex- 
tinguishment of selfishness, does, to be at all har- 
monious, require self-denial, forbearance, gentle- 
ness, good-nature, and the exercise of many other 
graces. It brings character to judgment more or 
less—draws out what is inside: and that is an 
improving process. The parties live in the light- 
of each other to some extent, and that is better 
than in the reserve of celibacy. Those who have 
improved these conditions of marriage and are 
the most happy and harmonious as conjugal mates, 
are the best prepared for the heavenly state ; 
while those who find it difficult to live peaceably 
together in the marriage bond, are ill prepared 
for complex unity. 





A Massachusetts Philosopher. 

A very curious book is in press, entitled, ‘ Life 
in the Woods, by H. D. Taoreav; from which 
the Tribune prints a few extracts in advance. It 
is a narrative of the author’s experience and mode 
of life during a two years’ solitary hermitage » 
the woods, by the shore of Walden Pond, in Con- 
cord, Mass. The writer, being of a philosophical 
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eo 
turn, and much given to Homer, and similar an- 
tique models, seems to have proposed to himself 
to reduce his mode of life to the standard nedrest 
to primitive mature. So he took an axe, and 
went into the woods, to a pleasant hill-side over- 
Jooking the pond, and built himself acabin. Of 
his furniture, and his views cn the subject of fur- 
niture in general, he gives the following account: 
My furniture, part of which I made myself, 
and the rest cost me nothing of which T have 
pot rendered an account, consisted of a bed, a 
table, a desk, three chairs, a looking -glass three 
inches in diameter, a pair of tongs and andi- 
rons, # kettle, a skillet, anda frying-pan, a 
dipper, @ wash-bowl, two knives and forks, 
three plates, one cup, one spoon, a jug for oil, 
a jug for molasses, anda japanned lamp.— 
None is so poor that he need sit on a pumpkin. 
That is shiftlessness. There is plenty of such 
chairs as I like best in the village garrets to be 
pad for taking themaway. Furniture! Thank 
God, f can sit and [ can stand without the aid 
of a furniture warehouse. What man but a 
2 philosopher would not be ashamed to see his 
furniture packed in a cart, and going up coun- 
try exposed to the light of heaven and the eyes 
of men, a beggarly account of empty boxes ? 
That is Spalding’s furniture. I could never 
tell from inspecting such a load whether it be- 
longed to a so-eailed rich man or a poor one; 
the owner always seemed poverty-stricken. 
Indeed the more you have of such things the 
poorer you are. Hach load looks as if it con- 
tained the contents of a dozen shanties; and 
if one shanty is poor, this isa dozen times as 
poor. Pray, for what do we move ever but to 
get rid of our furniture our exuvie ; at last to 
go from this world to another newly furnished, 
and Jeave this to be burned? It is the same 
as if all these traps were buckled to a man’s 
belt, and he could not move over the rough 
country where our lines are cast without drag- 
ging them—dragging his trap. He was a 
lucky fox that left his tailin the trap. The 
muskrat will gnaw his third leg off to be free. 
No wonder man has lost his elasticity. * * 
When I have met an immigrant tottering an- 
der a bundle which contained his all—looking 
like an enormous wen which had grown out of 
the nape of his neck--I have pitied him, not 
because that was his ali, but because he had 
all that to carry. If I have got to drag my 
trap, I will take care that it be a light one and 
do not nip me in a vital part. But perchance 
it would be wisest never to put one’s paw into it. 


There is an evident spice of truth in this. We 
like Communism particularly for its effect in re- 
lieving folks from the great mass of furniture— 
useless exuvie as Thoreau says,—that accumu- 
lates about them and seems necessary, in isolation. 
The Communist moves freely without being 
tied to any such trap. He goes from one home 
to another, without care for what he leaves or 
carrying anything with him. and finds all needed 
furnishing in the Commune where he sits down. 
This is better we think than our hermit’s method 
of getting rid of the incumbrance. 
his agricultural experience : 

Before I finished my house, wishing to earn 
$10 or $12 by some honest and agreeable 
method, in order to meet my unusual expenses, 
I planted about two acres and a half of light 
and sandy soil near it chiefly with beans, but 
also a small part with potatoes, corn, peas and 
turnips. The whole lot contains eleven acres, 
mostly growing up to pines and hickories, and 
was sold the preceding season for eight dollars 
and eight cents an acre. One farmer said that 
it was ‘ good for nothing but to raise cheeping 
squirrels on.? I put no manure whatever on 
this land, not being the owner, but merely a 
squatter, and not expecting to cultivate so 
much again, and I did not quite hoe it all at 
once.....I was obliged to hire a team and 
man for the plowing, though I held the plow 
inyself. My farm outgoes for the first season 
were, for implements, seed, work, &c., $14, 
72§. The seed-corn was given me. ‘This 
never costs any thing to speak of, unless you 
plant more than enough. I got twelve bush- 
els of beans, and eighteen bushels of potatoes, 
besides some peas and sweet corn. The yellow 
corn and turnips were too late to come to any 
thing. 

My whole income from the farm was. . $23,44 

Deducting the outgoes. 14,72 1-2 


Here follows 





er $8,71 1-2 
besides produce consumed and on hand at the 
time this estimate was made of the value of 
$4,50—the amount on hand much more than 
balancing a little grass which I did not raise. 
All things considered, that is, considering the 
importance of a man’s soul and of to-day, 
notwithstanding the short time occupied by my 
experiment, nay, partly even because of its 


‘transient character, 1 believe that that was do- 


ing better than any farmer in Concord did 
that year. 
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The next year I did better still, for I spad- 
ed up all the land which I required, about a 
third of an acre, and I learned from the expe- 
rience of both years, not being in the least 
awed by many celebrated works on husbandry, 
Arthur Young among the rest, that if one 
would live simply and eat only the crop which 
he raised, and raise no more than he ate, and 
not exchange it for an insufficient quantity of 
more luxurious and expensive things, he would 
need to cultivate only afew rods of ground, 
and that it would be cheaper to spade up that 
than to use oxen to plow it, and to select a 
fresh spot from time to time, than to manure 
the old, and he could do all his necessary farm 
work as it were with his left hand at odd hours 
in the summer ; and thus he would not be tied 
to an ox, or horse, or cow, or pig, as at present. 
I desire to speak impartially on this point, and 
&; one not interested in the success or failure 
of the present economical and social arrange- 
ments. I was more independent than any far- 
mer in Concord, for I was not anchored to a 
house or farm, but could follow the bent of my 
genius, which jis a very crooked one, every mo- 
ment. Beside being better off than they al- 
ready, if my house had been burned or my 
crops had failed, I should have been nearly as 
well off as before. 

Bating the solitude, we think Thoreau’s plan of 
agriculture is worth consideration. There isa 
simplicity and independence about it, that is rath- 
er fascinating, and if practicable in single solitude 
it would be certainly no less so in Association. In 
fact our method at Oneida and the other agricul- 
tural Associations in confining ourselves mostly 
to thorough garden-tillage, is substantially carry- 
ing things out to a similiar result. 


Spiritualism and Socialism. 





From an article in the Christian Spiritualist 
we should infer that the Rapping brethren are 
contemplating an associative movement of some 
kind. Says the Editor: 

“This new wine cannot be kept in any old bot- 
tles, but in its young power will burst every one 
in which it is sought to confine it, whether those 
bottles be old theologic or newest socialistic.— 
Every institution of society, as at present consti- 
tuted—its marriages and divorces, its wars and 
peace-makings, its debts and its credits, its hang- 
ings and its pardonings—must go down before 
the spear of this new Ithuriel; for each and all 
are alike tainted with the same corruption. are 
cursed with the same deep lie.” 


In another paragraph the cause of failure in 
many of the socialist attempts heretofore, is criti- 
cisec with considerable judgment as follows: 

“Triumphant demonstration has proved that a 
perfect life was possible, thus and so; and wealth 
and intellect, and all the graces have combined to 
make the “ conditions” favorable. and so to crown 
the demonstration with a very chaplet of living 
flowers. In phalanxes and series, apparently 
beautiful and cultivated souls have stood ranked 
in the old world and the new, and gazed anxiously 
up to Heaven for the descent of the manna of 
“happiness.” But it did not come. Why was 
this? What one element was forgotten in the 
original estimate of the Architect that made his 
building that looked so well on paper, tumble by 
its own weight when tried in practical life ? Sim- 
ply the cement! Love was forgotten. Seeing the 
great dearth of the article in modern society, it 
was proposed to construct a building without it, 
and make, by some cunning sleight, hate or self- 
interest answer for it. Each person was desirous 
of securing the happiness of his fellows through 
his own, instead of his own through that of his 
fellows; and so they began at the wrong end.— 
It isno wonder they came cut at the little end. 
* * * They could not perceive that union ina 
body of men and women is only possible by virtue 
of a common unselfish objecl—an object outside of 
themselves which should absorb every energy and 
fill every thought. This Nature could not convince 
them of, except by letting them ¢ry it—some are 
still trying it. When they can once see that if 
persons haye a common, unselfish love, their union 
is necessitated, and by tbeir union, their power, 
and individual developement also must be, ipso 
facto, increased, they will turn over a new leaf in 
the book of Human Nature, and cast their bread 
of individuality on the waters of thorough, hearty 
cdoperation—sure that their loaf will return to 
them after manv days, both sweetened and en- 
larged.”’ 

The sentence noted in italics, expresses a pro- 
found and important principle. Communism finds 
this ‘common unselfish object’ which is necessary 
as a nucleus of union, in the Bible principle of de- 
votion to Christ and his body. What dves 
modern spiritualism propose ? 





True Liberty, 

The spirit of legality works in exceed- 
ingly subtle forms. First, it says to a 
person, ‘ You must abstain from such and 
such things ;’ and then it turns round 
and says to him, ‘ You must not abstain : 





if you do, you will be acting under a legal 
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influence.’ If it cannot bring him into 
bondage to abstinence, it will seek to 
bring him under bondage to freedom.— 
We must demand our liberty on both 
sides of this question—-liberty both to 
abstain from any thing, and to use all 
things. And when we speak ot liberty to 
abstain, we do not mean simply liberty to 
make a resolution and crucify our desires. 
Such liberty is of no value, except as a 
temporary thing. We want /iberty to ab- 
stain pleasurably—to enjoy our absti- 
nence as much as we should freedom in 
enjoyment. Freedom of abstinence and 
freedom of enjoyment combine and make 
TRUE LIBERTY. 

Variety is the spice of life ; and abstin- 
ence is essential to variety. If we be- 
come attached to any thing so that we 
cannot abstain from it, we are thereby 
deprived of variety; that thing, what- 
ever it may be, is a nuisance to us: the 
relation we sustain to it, is too intimate—- 
it robs us of our liberty. The liberty of 
abstinence is one of our rights, and a very 
valuable one ; and it may be exercised 
pleasurably. 


—ieilineilitttitnnn 

The Physiology of Plants. 

At the minute ends of roots under 
ground are small bundles of fibers called 
spongioles; the office of which is to suck 
up such nourishment as the soil affords, 
and they shall select, for the increase and 
fruitfulness of plants. The sap passes 
up through tubes in the wood of the tree 
or shrub, and entering the small vessels 
of the leaves, it comes in contact with the 
air, carbonic acid, and other elements ne- 
cessary to give it its appropriate qualities. 
The minute vessels in different plants 
differ in some respects, so as toegive a dif- 
ferent character to the sap which they as- 
similate, which in turn gives its peculiar 
taste, texture, odor and color to the fruit, 
wood, bark and roots of every variety of 
plants which the earth produces. Thus 
the leaves of the Pound Sweeting always 
assimilate a kind of sap which will pro- 
duce the large, green, sweet fruit, and 
the gracefully rounded top, peculiar to 
that variety of tree, no matter on what 
kind of root or stock they may have been 
grafted. The Siberian Crab also, has its 
small, red, acid fruit, delicate, slender 
branches, and graceful appearance, by vir- 
tue of the peculiar formation of the mi- 
nute and almost undiscoverable vessels, 
which constitute a kind of chemical labo- 
ratory in the leaves. This corresponds 
well with the scriptural idea that the 
blood is the life, and in it resides that 
which gives character and identity to the 
individual. 

After having undergone this assimila- 
ting process in the leaf, the sap begins 
to descend ; not by the same channels 
through which it ascended, but between 
the bark and wood. It loses the thin, 
watery character which it had as it as- 
cended, and assumes a thick, glutinous 
appearance. Some parts of it are select- 
ed to form the leaves and fruit; some of 
it is deposited just under the bark, form- 
ing the annual layer of wood, which may 
be discovered by cutting it transversely ; 
some of it also forms an annual layer of 
bark; and still another part descends 
clear to the roots, and is cast out as ex- 
crements into the soil, which it enriches. 

One lesson that we may learn by this 
illustration, is from whence comes every- 
thing that adds to our growth and fruit- 
fulness. As the fruits of trees receive 


roots, but through the mediation of the 
leaves, (for when a tree is stripped of its 
leaves its fruit immediately ceases to 
grow,) so we receive our increase not di- 
rectly from creation, but it comes to us 
having the stamp of divinity through 
the mediation of the whole body of Christ. 
It is by ‘holding the head, from which 
all the body by joints and bands, having 
nourishment ministered, and knit togeth- 
er, increaseth with the increase of God.’ 
See Col. 2: 16. Vegetation then as well 
as scripture teaches, ‘If ye’ then be risen 
with Christ, seek those things which are 
above.’ H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
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The New Industrial Platform. 

My heart responded to the new ‘ labor 
platform’ suggested in the letter in your 
99th No. I find myself animated with 
the desire to ‘know nothing but Christ 
and him crucified’ in all I undertake te 
do. It is the doing of work in this spir- 
it that has produced quite a change in 
my feelings in respect to labor. For- 
merly I had but little taste for work. I 
think the circumstances in which I was 
placed, which compelled me to go be- 
yond my strength, had much to do with 
my feelings in this respect. I had come 
to regard laborious exercise as destruc- 
tive to my health, not knowing that it 
was the spirit in which I did it, that 
made the difference. 

Since becoming a believer, and more 
especially of late, I have found that work 
done heartily as unto the Lord is a means 
of life and health. I have received so 
much benefit from engaging in the vari- 
ous branches of household employment, 
that, if at any time I am tempted to fecl 
weak or sick, I know what remedy to ap- 
ply ; a day of useful industry makes me 
feel strong again. P, B, H. 

Newark Commune. 














Sffect of Kindness. 

As I sat sewing this morning, I was 
suddenly aroused by something unusual 
here—a soft feminine voice among the 
hay-makers, saying, ‘Frank, you are not 
well, go to the house and resi, I will 
help stir the hay.’ I must say there 
was a musical sweetness in the sound, 
that made me think of the Communes 
where men and woman often mingle 
in work. Here it is so uncommon, es- 
pecially out-of-doors—it was perhaps the 
variety of the thing that charmed me 
—however, there is a note in kindness, 
that vibrates long and loud, and awakens 
the softer emotions of our nature, and 
carries with it a soothing, quickening 
power, genial as the breath of roses, or 
the refreshing breeze in a summer’s day. 
The birds, (which are uncommonly musi- 
cal this year,) the hay-makers, and na- 
ture all, seem merry and glad—and it is 
pleasant, to join in thankful chorus to 
our heavenly Father from whom comes 
every good and perfect gift. A. L. 

Vernon, Conn. 

The Lord’s Culture. 

The Lord in his mercy has seen good 
to send rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust. The vegetation that three days 
ago was languishing and withering for 
lack of moisture, is now vigorous and 
flourishing. The present season has been 
good to show how frail man is without 
faith and trust in God. He might plant 
and sow, but unless God sent rain and 
caused the thing suwn to spring forth, 
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efforts to bring forth crops out of the 
ground would utterly fail. So of spirit- 
ual growth. Paul may plant, and Apol- 
Jos water; but unless God gives the 
doftening rain of the spirit, all will be 
as the ground the other day, dry, sterile 
and fruitless. But thanks be to God, 
the heavens do give rain, and the fruits 
of the spirit do grow and will yet bring 
forth large crops of peace, joy, gentleness, 
meekness, temperance, charity, and every 
other grace that adorns the heavenly 
church. 

As I watch the progress of promising 
plants and see how they grow, my heart 
and mind aspire to grow and expand like 
them, and to be filled with the fresh, 
green resurrection life of Christ. As the 
husbandman must have long patience and 
perseverance in tilling his ground and 
watering plants, in order to be rewarded 
for his labor, so Christ has long patience 
with us. He is ever cultivating us and 
bringing new elements within the reach 
of our spiritual fibres, besides watching 
us and cutting off all sprouts or useless 
suckers, that would rob us of our vital 
ity and prevent our fruitfulness. The 
lesson of patience seems to me one of the 
greatest lessons to leary. The apostles 
speak much of patience as a very necessa- 
ry grace. If the plant was to desire 
fruitfulness before it was properly grown 
and developed, the result would be, small 
growth and poor and scanty fruit.— 
Therefore every good cultivator takes care 
to have his trees and plants well grown. 
Thus our great husbandman keeps us 
from bearing much fruit until he has 
brought us to a strong and healthy state. 
When this is the case we shall bear much 
fruit, for this is his will concerning us. 
To bear much fruit, before we are properly 
pruned, shaped and made strong, would 
most likely puff us up, and fill the mind 
with self-complacency and many other 
evils that would retard the free flow of 
the spiritual sap. We see many bright 
characters bloom and flourish for a time, 
like early-bearing trees, but they soon 
wither and die away. He only that en- 
dures to the end, shall be saved. It isa 
good time to pray for grace to be humble 
and receptive to tle heavenly church. 
The willing and obedient shall eat the 
good of the land; and God will send 
showers of blessings on the meek of the 
earth, and beautify the lovely in heart. 

Putney Commune. C. Exuis. 





Night. 
O Night ! how beautiful thy golden dress, 
On which so many stars like jems are strewed, 
So mild and modest in thy loveliness, 
So bright, so glorious in thy solitude ! 
The soul soars upward on its holy wings, 
Through the vast ocean-paths of light sublime, 
Visits a thousand yet unravelled things ; 
And, if its memories look to earthly time 
And earthly interests, ’tis as in a dream— 
For earth and earthly things but shadows seem ; 
While heaven is substance, and eternity. 


That is thy temple, Lord! ’tis worthy thee, 

And in it thou hast many a lamp suspended, 
That dazzles not, but lights resplendently ; 

And there thy court is—there thy court, attended 
By myriad, myriad messengers—the song 

Of countless and melodious harps is heard, 

Sweeter than rill, or stream, or vernal bird, 

The dark and melancholy woods among. 

And golden worlds in that wide temple glow, 
And roll in brightness, in their orbits vast, 
And there the future mingles with the past, 

An unbeginning, and unending now. 

[Bowring. 

{8% The above isa fine expression of that mood 

which looks abroad, and sees God enthroned in the 
illimitable grandeur of external creation. It is 


Testament school of writers. They seem to have dis- 
covered a sublimer temple in man—an interior uni- 
verse in his nature and spirit which they preferred 
to assign as the seat of the Most High. 





The following letter from a convict 1s somewhat 
curious in its style and sentiment as well as in 
the circumstances of its writing. The senten- 
tious gravity with which he expatiates on the 
subject of general morality is truly Johngonian : 


From the Albany Journal. 
Letter from a Convict on the Discipline of 
Auburn Prison. 
Avpury, June 8, 1854. 

Dear Wire, Brotuer anp Son: Upon the 
steady wave of time T am brought in safety to the 
termination of another three months, which en- 
titles me to a privilege exceedingly consolatory in 
its nature, viz: the opportunity to interchange 
thoughts, to reciprocate desires, and to exchange 
sentiments with those who, by the ties of consan- 
guinity. may metaphorically be styled ‘flesh of 
my flesh, and bone of my bone,’ and who consti- 
tute an auxiliary from whence I derive the pro- 
foundest felicity and delight possible for finite 
mind, under such ignominious circumstances to 
enjoy, and although bounded within the compass 
of seven feet bv four,* it is to me a sanctorum of 
happiness, while my pen is impressing words up- 
on this scrip, to be seen by eyes that sparkle 
with goodness ; to be articulated by « tongue 
whose every lisp is music and harmonized with 
truth ; to be meditated upon by a mind fertilized 
with meekness, virtue and discretion. 

I was the recipient of your kind letter on the 
27th of May. and although concise, it contributed 
no small degree of satisfaction to my tenebrious 
imaginations relative to your convalescency ; for 
if I have one earthly ‘ hope’ still extant—if I have 
one pleasing ‘emotion’ still uncaptivated—that 
hope is centered in your beneficence—that joy is 
focused in your magnanimity—that pleasing emo- 
tion is concentrated in your philanthropy. Should 
that single hope be blighted! my lassitude of life 
becomes complete, that unit joy paralyzed,and my 
ennui reaches its climax ; that isolated motion 
stagnated, and the gravity of mental morbidness 
crushes me under its ponderous load. But, ‘ suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof? so I will 
leave this lugubrious or mournful subject, and 
approximate a thesis which I deem will be of in- 
terest to you, arising from the catastrophe that 
has befallen me, who once formed one of your 
happy circle, but infringing upon those civil laws, 
so essential to the good order of society, I have 
subjected myself to be ‘torn from home. and all 
its pleasures ,’ and to be shut out from the busy 
world, to be incarcerated within the confines of 
a prison! there to ruminate upon the evils that 
pervade human existence. Evils, do Isay? I 
withdraw the word, for the mischiefs of which we 
are the occasion to one another, by our inquinate 
passions, and a multiplicity of other irregulari- 
ties of conduct, are all to be resolved into the 
character of man as a ‘free agent.’ Free agency, 
inits very nature, contains liability to abuse, from 
which abuse the vices or crimes of man (which 
are the cause of much misery) appear to spring. 
But I have wandered from my subject. To re- 
turn, then, to the category I designed to pursue, 
{ wish to state that it is my intention (as far as 
my capacities will admit) to make this (my tenth) 
epistle the channel whereby you may receive a 
circumscribed or limited description of the inter- 
nal discipline of the place [ have now passed two 
long years in. I feel it due to apologize for not 
handling this subject in some of my antecedent 
communications [ am well aware, had I done so, 
that it would have removed much anxiety, and 
have dispelled that irksome suspense which gives 
latitude for many unwarrantable hypotheses.— 
Neither am I ignorant of the prevalence of those 
absurd and erroneous conceptions entertained by 
the uninformed relative to the treatment imposed 
upon the inmates ofa prison. The mind is apt 
to connect with the bare mention of a prison, in- 
tolerable punishment ! insufferable servitude ! yes, 
and demi-starvation ! 

To remove from your minds such inaccurate con- 
clusion, [ am now prepared to assert that such in- 
ferences (and I know they are imbibed by many) 
have not one particle of veracity embodied in 
them. For, to give validity to the discrepance or 
reverse, I have only to say, that I have dissected 
to the very core, every rule by which | am _gov- 
erned, every nandate I am commanded to obey, 
every order enacted for our rigorous compliance, 
and in them all, I am constrained to acknowledge 
that they do not more than embody (in many ca- 
ses not so much) the essential requisites to pur- 
port the end which they were designed to estab- 
lish, viz, to render the reckless submissive, to 
make the thoughtless reflective, and to model the 
violator of civil and moral law into an adherent 
to justice, honesty, and rectitude. Such is the ad- 
ministration by which Auburn Prison is govern- 
ed, and which I pray may manifest its deep im- 
pressions through all my remaining longevity. 

And now, dear friends, permit me to particu- 
larize a few out of the many benign characteristics 
of this institution. First, I wish to draw your at- 
tention to the incident that first struck my mind 
with awe after arriving within the jurisdiction of 
the prison, and of which I desire to say, that it 
produced an effect upon me the recollection of 
which will live with me as long as vitality remains 
conscious. It put me forcibly in mind of that pas- 
sage of Job, * Naked came [ out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall 1 return thither.’ It was 
this: After having the irons taken from my legs, 
and undergoing a barbarizing operation in which 














I came off loser, not only of all my beard, but the 
greatest part of my locks also. Then I was told 
to strip, which I did, ‘ with fear and trembling.’ 
I then got into a large tub of water, and under- 
went a scrubbing. And thus being dismantled of 
the apparel I was no longer deemed wortky to 
wear, and after being clad with the vestments of 
crime, I was ushered into the presence of a war- 
den or head functionary of the prison, whose se- 
riousness of countenance* betokened the solemn 
edicts and counsels he was about to issue; and 
with gravity and decision he delivered to me the 
rules and regulations of the establishment, dwel- 
ling most pathetically upon the disgrace I had 
brought upon myself and family ; then he showed, 
quite conclusively, the necessity of my yielding 
implicit obedience to the rules of the prison, and 
concluded by pointing out the temptations I was 
liable to encounter, and cautioning me not to sur- 
render to any allurement that was calculated to 
clash with the good order and serenity of the house. 
After receiving these admonitions I was taken to 
a spacious and well-ventilated workshop, of which 
this place abounds. The following is a list of the 
different branches carried on within the prison : 
Machinery, tool-making, shoemaking, coopery, 
cabinet-making, harness-making, tailoring, dyeing 
and weaving of several kinds, &c. 

The second day after my initiation into the 
tub, I went through a medical examination, and 
proving an able-bodied man, I was forwith put to 
that labor which they deemed me hest capacitated 
perform, which is neither too tedious to execute, 
nor too overbearing in demand of quantity, but 
can be done with ease, if a person is blest with 
health and a medium quantum of activity, by all 
who are disposed to apply themselves with alac- 
rity and cheerfulness thereunto. But there are 
those (the indolent, both in physical and mental 
exertion, who never attempt to investigate cau- 
ses or effects) who construe even this moderation 
into tyrannical and cruel usage, forgetting, or, 
what is far worse, urheeding that striking aphvu- 
rism contained in the sublimest and most stupen- 
dous catalogue of rules and laws ever penned: 
‘He that will not work, neither shall he eat.’— 
But I could show that labor has other and more 
exalted ends than to procnre a mere subsistence, 
and it is to be lamented that many look upon Ia- 
bor asa grievous and painful necessity, rather 
than a great privilege. But this is foreign to my 
subject. 

Having stated that we are not borne down by 
excessive or extravagant toil, I shall proceed to 
lay before you our dietetical regulations, together 
with the component articles of food. And I could 
sum up the whole of this department in the few 
subjoined phrases, (we have three good plain 
meals per day), was I not apprehensive of the in- 
quisitiveness likely to be entertained upon this 
momentous branch of the usage I am undergving. 
To satisfy your curiosity, or natural inquiry, I 
state that our morning repast consists of fresh 
meat, sometimes pork, with which we have inva- 
riably vegetables, differing in kind. What I 
mean by differing is, that we sometimes get po- 
tatoes, other beans, another turnips, carrots, 
beets, &c., but no two kinds at the same time, 
with the exception of onions, which we do get at 
times along with the others; a pint of coffee, and 
as much bread as we can eat.f 

For dinner we have added to the above (four 
days in the week) soup, and two days per week 
we get ‘hash;’ on Fridays, ‘fish, which are all 
wholesome, though plain, and which we have to 
a superabundance, for there are always waiters 
in attendance to supply any deficiency which may 
occur. 

So you may see that we live better than mill- 
ions of our fellew-beings that have to provide for 
themselves under the auspices of liberty. Better 
than the Italian, who lives on macaroni; better 
than the Irish laborer, who lives on potatoes; 
better than the French peasant, who eats little 
but bread ; better than the millions of India, who 
subsist on little but rice; im Africa, on dates; in 
the South Sea Islands and West Indies, on the 
bread-tree and yams ; yes, and I fear not to say, 
better than hundreds in this, our own glorious 
land. But I cannot leave this section without 
saying, that the most important article of our 
diet (bread) far surpasses the majority of that 
commodity which is vended outside. These two 
meals are served up in a large room kept for the 
occasion, and it may not be uninteresting to state 
our manner of proceeding or going to meals. 
Every workshop is provided with a hand-bell, 
which is rung asa signal to prepare tu go to 
meals. The men then form in single file order, 
with the face to the right, and when the word is 
given to, (not march,) but go on, each man puts 
his hands on the hips of the one before him, and 
thus we march, or rather creep, (for we go very 
slow) until we enter the kitchen, when we uncover, 
or take off our caps and fold our arms across our 
breast, until we reach the table, when we take 
our seat, twenty-six abreast, but we do not com- 
mence eating until all the companies are in and 
seated, when a bell is rung as a sign to begin ope- 
rations, and as fifteen minutes is all the time allot- 
ted for ‘feeding, it is generally the busiest time 
of the whole day. When the time has expired, 
the bell rings again, and each company rises froin 
*Mr. Titus was the warden at the time I now 
write. He seldom smiled. 
tIt was not so at the time Mr. Titus held the office, 
for we could only get what was given to us, and it 
was Very often that that was not enough, or at any 
rate so much as I could like to have had; but since 
the installation of Colonel Lewis, we have not only 
as much as we can eat, but it is better meat than 
formerly. In fact, everything is better. He isa 
better man; thatis, he strives to make us more 
comfortable; in a word, we like him better, not on- 
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*It being Sunday I am in my cell. 
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the table by a given signal from its officer and 
we retreat (with all the spoils of the kitchen) in 
the same ordinal style as we advanced. ITs this 
anything hke demi-starvation? Our supper con. 
sists of mush and molasses ; this meal wejtake ip 
our cell, as it is served up when we are retirj 

for the night. "8 

My space forbidding me to dwell any longer 
upon our system of diet, I must precipitately 
draw your notice to our sleeping accommodationg 
which I shall do in afew words. Each cell jg 
furnished with an oblong frame, overspread with 
canvass; this forms our bedstead (called bunk;) 
it is of sufficient dimensions (one way) to stretch 
all our members upon two mattrasses, (middli 
well filled with wool,) one pillow, two blankets 
(in the first season,) one in the second (summer.) 
This comprises our bedding. The strictest atten. 
tion is paid to the cleanliness of the Cells, and 
they are sv constructed as to have access to g 
goodly portion of fresh air in summer, and ar 
well surrounded with massive stoves, which are 
kept well in use during winter, so that, both ip 
summer and winter, our sleeping rooms or cells 
are of a comfortable temperature.* And _ the 
time allowed for recubancy, or repose, is more 
than sufficient to resuscitate fatigued nature, [gs 
this taking no thought for the degraded men of 
crime, 

Having dispensed with the working, cating ang 
sleeping topics, I shall now state the opportu. 
nities held out for the improvement of the mind, 
For the benefit of the illiterate there are two 
schoolmasters provided, who visit the cells of the 
unlettered, or more properly speaking, totally 
uneducated, and impart to them instruction ing 
few of the rudimental branches of education, such 
as spelling, reading, arithmetic, &c. At the dig. 
posal of those versed or acquainted with letters 
there is a library, made up of historical, biograph- 
ical, philosophical, theological, together with 
goodly selection of hght reading, and to the en- 
tire seclusion of all those ludicrous pamphlets 
which pour forth their vitiated lucubrations upon 
ghosts, murders, and a multiplicity of other mar- 
vels,t which not only fill the mind with fantas- 
tical imagination, but they impair, aye, and de- 
stroy the health of moral constitution. 

If there is one regulation of this institution 
that deserves more credit than another, it is the 
rule that does imperatively forbid such contam- 
inating books. i shall pass over one very con- 
spicuous rule, viz: The prohibition of talking—as 
I intend to discuss that question more extensively 
than any of my epistolary limits would admit— 
suffice it to say, that I think the rule expedient, 
Consentaneous with the afore-mentioned branches 
of our discipline are all the ramitications of the 
rules forming the constitution of Auburn Prison, 
but my limits forbid elucidation. However, I 
cannot terminate without saying, that to main- 
tain these salutary (under the circumstances) 
code of laws inviolate, there are placed “ captains 
over fifties,’ Men of bearing, who will not con- 
nive at misconduct, come from what source it 
may, (amongst the convicts) but render the pun- 
ishment due (prescribed) for said misbehaviour. 

Again. the carrying on of a Sunday-school, the 
performance of religious ceremony, the appropria- 
tion of a hospital for the dying—all are themes 
which stamp the government of Auburn Prison as 
compatible with the profound laws which govern 
the nation of which it forms but an atom, I 
might swell these pages until they become a mass- 
ive volume, in speculating upon the adaptation of 
every rule to carry out the organic aim they were 
designed to effect, yet, were I to do so, I should 
fail in attempting to produce another sentiment, 
which comprehends more than is coalesced or em- 
bodied in my last paragraph. However, should 
you infer, from this crippled, yet authentic repre- 
sentation. that, because I perfectly coincide with 
the organization of the discipline I am under, that 
I am totally exempt from “sufferings,” I answer, 
that Iam not, for captivity is wretchedness— 
though the captive might tread on carpets of gold, 
and though he banquet on courtly dishes of aro- 
matic spices. But I must add that, so far as the 
provisional arrangement for physical requirements 
is concerned, I labor under no necessitude. 

Bodily I do not suffer, further than what is ef- 
fected by mental anxiety. These are the causes 
from whence my “sufferings” spring. “ Self-con- 
demnation” for the shame I have brought upon 
myself, and the misery I have involved upon my 
family, 1s, and will be, a perpetual and ponderous 
balance wheel upon all my hopes, aims, and joys 
through life. The “gnawmg worm” of my deep 
consciousness, of haying pierced the hearts of all 
that are dear to me—of having blotted that an- 
cestral register, which bad braved so many gene- 
rations without a stain—of having stagnated the 
energies of a whole family—--these, oh! these are 
the sources from which I suffer—intensely suffer. 
But enough of this tristful theme, and enough 
all, so I shall close my succinct epistle with the 
text that will form the motto of my next letter, 
which is—“ Honesty is always the best policy.” 

From your loving husband, father, and brother, 








*I use the term in the restrictive sense of heat. 

tI do not wish you to understand that my remarks 
involve all ‘* Novels,” by no means. But I refer to 
that class which are too gross, even to name. 





—There is scarcely a locality in the Mississipp! 
Valley that is exempt from the cholera; but it 1s 
in a very different character so far as its spread 
is concerned, from what it was a few years since. 
It appears to have lost its epidemic character, and 
like Billious fever, or Dysentery, which it now 
resembles, breaks out spontaneously in any Jocali- 
ty, without regard to contagious influence.— War- 
saw Express. 
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